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I. PURPOSE . 

In March 1976, the ^^ll^ge established a one-year objective to 
develop a systematic method evaluating student satisfaction with its 
degree, diploaa, and certi^^^ate programs. In the process of developing 
a research strategy, it wa^ ^l^arent that a systematic evaluation of 
student satisfaction shoul^ ^^^clude all aspects of the educational 
ejqperlence at the cpllege, '^^t ^nst the educational programs. Consequently, 
a survey of student satisf^^^ion |^as designed to assess the attitudes of 
students toward the learni^S environment at the college. 

Four attitude dim^^^ions were assessed: attitude toward education 
in general, attitude towaf^ ^^hool curriculum, attitude toward school resources, 
and attitude toward counsel ^»g. ^ combined assessment of the attitude toward 
the learning environment ^lade from these four dimensions. 

Beyond the inmiedia^^ Purpose of this research, the college has a long 
term interest in student ^^^itudes since they ar<4 an important indicator of 
the impact of the learning ^'^vironment on the students, and the general 
effectiveness of the educi*^ ^^r\ai programs at the college. 



II. PROCEDURES 

The survey instrument, the Assessment of Student Attitudes Scale 
(ASAS), was developed by Research for Better Schools, Inc. and had been 
used in at least one other community college in an effort to assess student 
attitudes toward their learning environment. The instrument consisted of 
26 positive and negative attitude statements divided into four siibscales: 
Education in General (7), Curriculum (5), School Resources (9), and 
Counseling (5) - 

The seven items in the Education in General Subscale dealt with 
the students' general feelings about their entire college experience and 
the benefits of their education to date, particularly the quality of 
tbeir learning experience. The five items in the School-Curriculum 
Subscale reflected essentially the degree to which the students felt their 
learning experience would be useful and would prepare them for a career. 

Student perceptions about the quality of the faculty, the facilities 
equipment, books, materials, and teaching strategies were incorporated in 
the nine items making up the School Resources Subscale. The remaining five 
items which make up the School Counseling Subscale solicited student feeling 
about the effectiveness of career and personal counseling at the college. 
The Learning Environment Scale was simply the sum of all the subscales. 

The instrument relied on a Likert ;^scaling technique a five point 
scale ranging from st^jngly disagree to strongly agree and yielded scores 
for each subscale and for the instrument as a whole. Weights of one to ^ 
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five were assigned respectively to each response item (the weights were 
reversed for all negative statements) and the score consisted of a 
weighted mean far all the items in the subscale (scale) « 

Five additional items were added to the ASAS in order to obtain 
a description of the respondents and to assess how well they represented 
' the survey universe. The items solicited information on the sex, race, 
status » ciifri^lum, and age of the respondents, * 

The survey was* administered to all day, evening, on-and-off 
campus classes during the fifth week of the quarter- Students were asked 
to complete only one survey instru^ient and were invited to make any comments 
they might wish at the end of the instrument. 

Weighted means were computed for all curricula and for the entire 
sample on each of the subscales Education in General, Curriculum, Resources, 
and Counseling and for the entire scale the Learning Environment. The 
curricula were then ranked on each set of scores. Finally, a schematic plot 
-was made of the ASAS scores for all respondents. 
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III. FINDINGS 

% 

A total of 2900 valid responses were received at the end of the 
survey period. The sample represented 65,7% of the 4415 students who 
•were registered for the spring quarter and a somewhat larger, although 
unknown, proportion of those students who were still attending classes 
halfway through the quarter, * * 

Table 1 lists the number or respondents in each curriculum and 
the percentage they made up of the spring quarter curriculum enrol Iment, 
In eight instances, curricula had more students in the sample then were 
officially enrolled. To some extent this was due to confusion on the 
students' part with respect to their curriculum status and in other cases 
students may have lii^ted their curriculum goal rather than their current 
status. 

Another major problem was that, as of the winter quarter, all ^ 
students previously classified as •'developmental" were subsequently placed 
in the curriculum for which they were preparing. Apparently, many students 
have not as yet made the adjustment since 71 of them still listed their 
curriculum as "developmental." 

For the remaining curricula, the highest response rate was in 
Fire Science (85%) followed by Clerical Studies (81%), Welding (78%), 
Occupational Safety and Health (78%), Art Education (75%), Architecture 
(75%), and Radio and Television (75%). The lowest response rate was in 
Automotive (38%). Q 



TABLE 1 



SURVEY RESPONDENTS BY OJRRICULUM 



Survey Respondents 





Spring 1977 Hea^count 


. ■# ■ ■ ■ 


% of Headcount 


AKtC 


16 


12 


75 


DUtW 


286 


194 


68 


PTIftr 


126 


93 


74 


cnoK 


91 


65 


71 




13 


20 


154 


1 RAR 


199 


114 


57 




15S 


83 


54 


AIA#I 


183 


126 


69 




60 


45 


75 


iim#r 
DUMl 


338 


207 


61 




142 


85 


60 


UAtK 


211 


145. 


69 




76 


42 . ' 


55 


PI PT 
cue 1 


175 


99 


57 


PTDP 
rlKC 


59 


50 


85 


UADM 

nAKn 


42 


17 


41 




112 , 


45 


40 




53 


36 


68 




' 77 ^ 


149 


194 




54 


42 


78 




86 


60 


70 




181 


100 


55 




266 


165 


- 62 




7 


12 


171 


AUTO 


53 


20 


38 


CLST 


53 


43 


81 




4 


6 


150 


GOSM 


10 


- ^; 


100 


ECDV 


24 


' '27 


113 


EDAS 


6 


4 


67 


EDSR 


1 


8 


800 


FOOD 


28 


28 


100 


MTOP 


15 


11 


73 


RDTV 


44 


33 


75 


WELD 


23 


18 


78 


UNCL 


1146 


616 


54 


DEVL 


-0- . 


70 




TOTAL 


4415 


2900 


66 
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Respondents are compared to enrollees in Table 2. Generally, 
the sex and racial characteristics* of respondents closely paralleled 
those of the «nYollees, However, respondents were somevjrhat more likely 
to^e ful,r-time students than were the enrollees. With respect to age, 
respondents were somewhat older -than f irst-tiifie students in 1975-76 
(the only grbiip for which age data is available). Since enrollees are 
undout)tedly older than first-time students, the sample. in al.l likelihood 
closely approximates -the universe in age. Overall, respondents were 
generally ^representative of spring quarter enrollees. * . 

Subscale and scale weighted means are reported for each' curriculum, 
and for unclassified and developmental students, in Table 3. A score of 
five would be ehe most positive, a score of thr^e indicated "not sure,** 
and a score of one was- the most negative. Therefore, scores from thre.e 
to five reflect moderately positive to very positive attitudes whereas 
scores of one -to three reflect very negative to moderately negative 
attitudes. ^ * - . - 

The curricula are ranked from the most positive attitude score 
to the roost negative attitude score for each subscale and for the scale 
as a whole in Table 4. Generally, students in the certificate and diploma 
programs had the most positive attitudes toward all dimensions of the 
learning environment. These scores, however, may be too sensitive to 
individual attitudes since the samples in these curricula were quite small. 
There was no apparent pattern among the lowest scores except that the 
college parallel curricula typically had the most negative attitudes toward 
counseling. 
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TABLE 2 

CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS AND ENROLLEES 



Male 
Female 

RACE 

White 
Black 
Other 

STUDENT STATUS 

Full -Time 
Part-Time 

AGE 




Respondents 



52.6% 
47.4% 



*67.3% 
29.7%.. 
3.0% 



43.9% 
.56.-1% 



26.3% 
17.4% 
48.9% 
7. 2%. 
.2% 



. r 



\ 



Enrollees 



54.2% 
45.8% 



67.8% 
28.5% 
3.7% 



34.2% 
65 . 8% 



37% 
15% 
42% 
6% 
0% 



Noter Data on enrollees aro for spring quarter 1977 except, for a^e 
data; they are for first-time students in 31975-76, the most 
recent period for which age data are jivailable for any large 
segment of the enrollment. > v . • 
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■ TABLE 3 
ASAS 'scores by CURRICULUM 



Subscale 1 Subscale 2 Subscale 3 Subscale 4 Scale 

Curricula Education in General Curriculum School Resources Counseling Learning Environment 

ARTE 

BUAD 

EDUC 

ENGR 

FNAR 

LBAR 

SCIE • 

ACCT, 

ARCH 

B\MT 

CMAT •- 

DAPR 

ORDE 

FIRE 

ELET 

MARN 

MECH 

MKTG 

NURS 

bsHs 

PADM 





3. 83 


3. 74 


2.68 . 


3.46 


7Q 


3. 96 


3. 77 


2. 83 


3.63 




3. 89 


3.78 


2 . 88 


3.65 


3.64 


3 , 84 


3.56 


2. 71 


3.47 




i. 93 


3. 86 


2.90 


3.68 




3.72 


3. 59 


2. 52 


3.42 




3. 69 


3. 59 


2.64 


3.43 


7Q 


4. 02 


3.71 


2.79 


3.61 




3. 92 


3. 71 


2.69 


3.54 


■i? • / o 


4 . 03 


' J. 77 


2. 84 


3.65 




3. 70 


3.69 


2.80 


3.55 


J m OD 




3 . 66 


2. 80 


3.54 


77 


3. 92 


3. 71 


2. 82 


3.60 


"^7 


79 


3.39 


2.78 


3.34 






3. 60 


2. 79 


3. 51 


3.56 


3.61 


3,82 ; 


2. 76 


3.51 


'3.47 


. . 3.71 


3.47 


2.65 


3.36 


3.78 


3.97 


3. 84 


3.24 


3.73 


3.85 


4.05 . 


3,76 


2.95 


3.68 


3.80 


3.99 


. 3.75 


3.06 


3.68 


3.91 


4.08 


3.J54 


3.14 


3.77 
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EducatioK in G<meral 


SubscAl* i 
CurricuSuai 


Subscal* 5 
School lt«sourc«t 


Subscal* 4 
Counsel ing 


Scale 
Leaning EaviroMMM 


fvm 


S.M 


4. OS 


5.11 


2.92 


3.70 


WtOL 


5.74 


4.04 


*.7J 


2.15 


5.62 


m 


5.95 


5.95 


3.76 


5.57 


5.76 


Mm 


5.79 


4.12 


5.t9 


5.15 


5.76 


CUT 


5.65 


3.90 


3.b2 


2. as 


5.S5 


GOM 


5.76 


3. 76 


3.t5 


5.20 


5.61 


OMN 


5.91 


4. IS 


5.10 


5.11 


5.71 


WON 


5.75 


3.64 


3. S3 


2. as 


5.41 


IMS 


4.07 


4.20 


4.17 


3.20 


5.96 


IMM 


5.9« 


4.23 


3.96 


5.67 


5.99 


fOOD 


5.97 


5.96 


3.85 


5.50 


5.10 




5. SI 




3.S5 


5.06 


5.41 


wm 


5.4? 


3. "2 


3.4S 


2.7a 


5.*a ^ 




4.01 


4. OS 


3.9a 


3.09 


5.65 




5.'1 


3.i6 


3.Mt 


2.aa 


5.56 




"5. 6*' 


3. IS 


5. "2 ' 


3. OS 


3 60 


TOTAL 


5.^5 


3.92 


3.69 


2. as 


3.59 



Mote: IIEVL student a li^tnl Ker« tncliid* all tfm%m «^ listed 

irwlByrwtal »^ tNeir cutricwlu* {m « IS5). rrm i*«re 
tii^ also H»t«rf another currtculus. Tti«r«forr, stiaiMts 
are ii»€tu^e4 in morr tkaii om curric»ili« in tliis tal»le. 
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TABLE 4 

CUMICUU RANKED lY ASAS SCORES 





k MilntiQii in Grnvral 


Curriculua 


SubicaU S 
School Resources 


Subscale 4 
Counsel tnf 


Scale 

Learn Inf EnviroiMHfit 


1 


iOAS(4.07) 


EDSR{4.2i) 


EOASI 


[4.17) 


Et>SR(3.67) 


EDSR{5.99) 


t 


■110(4.0!) 


E0AS(4.20) 


MELDI 


[5.9i) 


AC£S(5.57) 


EDAS(5.9«) 


s 


E0SR(S.9f) 


C0SM(4.1t) 


EDSRI 


,5.96) 


FOOO(5.50) 


F000(5.§0) 


4 


K100(S.97) 


Aim)C4.U) 


AUTOI 


[5.i9) 


M*Tt;(5.24) 


C0SM(1.7«) 
• 


1. 


MZS(S.9)) 


PACM(4.0S) 


FNARI 


[5.S6) 


a)llR(5.20) 


PA0N(5.77) 


«. 


00SM(S.9l) 


NUtSl4. )S) 


MKTGI 


5.S4) 


EDAS(5.20) 


ACES(5.76) 


7. 


PAIM{S.91) 


PU:E(4.0iJ 


PAmi 


[3.M) 


l>AI»l(5. 14) 


MJTO(5.76) 


•. 


9UX(1.M) 


l«LD(4.0S) 


CCMUtI 


[5.15) 


AUTO(5.15) 


•ATG(5.75) 


f. 


" IMB(J.iS) 


»:CR(4.04) 


90001 


[5.15) 


C0S«(3. 11) 


PLCE(5.70) 


I«. 


EOUC(S.t)) 


Bl 1^(4. OS) 




[5.12) 


irEL0(5.09) 


FNAR(5.6«) 


11. 


niAR(J.t2) 


ACCT(4.02) 


PLCEI 


[5. an 


KrOr(5.06) 


NURS(5.<MI) 


12. 


OIAT(5.«(2) 


(WHS( 5.99) 


CX)SM| 


[5. SO) 


0SHS(5.M) 


0SNSf3.6«j 


IS. 


0SKS(S.90) 


>«TG(5.97) 


EDUCI 


'5.7i) 


DCVL(5.0S) 


OatR(S.M) 


M. 


II1AD(3.79) 


F00f>(5.96) 


iUAOl 


[5.77) 


NUItS(2.9S) 


E0UC(3.*S) 


11. 


ACCT(J.:9) 


•UAD(5.9«} 


wm[ 


[5.7') 


«.CE(2.92) 


Mirr(5.6S) 


M. 


Aim)(J.79) 


PitAR(5.95) 


NURSI 


5. 76) 


ntAR(2.90) 


■tlA0(S.65) 


17. 


iifrr(S.7») 


A(XS(J.95) 


MZSI 


5.76) 


Et)UC(2.M) 


ICLO(5.63) 


It. 


MKTC().7t) 


t)m)C(1.92) 


0SH5( 


.5.7S) 


i»CL(2.it) 


S£€R(3.62) 


It. 


0IISE(5.77) 


AIICH{S.92) 




.5.74) 


SECR{2.»5) 


ACCT(3.61) 


». 


cntii(s.7») 


CLST( J.9«) 


SCCRI 


5.75) 


CLST(2.tS) 


MOnf (3.60) 
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TABLE 4 --Continued 



Su^sc4»le 1 Subscale 2 ^ Subscalc 5 §1* scale 4 Scale 

E4iacmtioa in General Curriculxm School Resources Counseling Learning Environawnt 



2t. 


SECKi 


[5.74) 


£()UC(5.I9) 


DEVL(3.72) 


ECOV(/ <*S) 


DEVLI 


[3.60) 


22. 


ECO¥| 


[3.73) 


0EVL(5.S8) 


A£CT(5.7l) 


BUKT(2.»4) 


UNCLI 


[5.S6) 


2S. 


UlCLI 


[3.71) 


ELtT(5.Jl6) 


AIICH(3.71) 


iUAD(2.«3) 


CMATI 


[3.55) 


24. 


AJICMI 


[3.69) 


UNCL(5.ft6) 


ORDC(3.71) 


DiU)E(2.a2) 


ARCH! 


[3.S4) 


2S. 


LIAXI 


[3.6<») 


DArt(5.«S) 


CHM(3.69) 


CHAT(2.»0) 


OARRI 


[».54) 


H. 




[5.66) 


eiw;r(5.m) 


DAP 11(3. 66) 


DAPR( 2.(10) 


CLSTI 


[3. S3) 


27. 


ENCR 


[3.64) 


ARTE (5. 83) 


UNCL(3.66) 


ACCT(2.79) 


ELETI 


[3.51) 


U. 


EUTI 


3.64) 


FIRE (3. 79) 


CLST(3.62) 


EUETf2.79) 


NARNI 


[5. 51) 


2t. 


CLSTI 


[5.63) 


conn (3. 7t) 


ELET(5.60) 


FIIIE(2.7I) 


ECW( 


[3.48) 


», 


SCIf-l 


[5.ft2) 


I*r0»»(5. 72) 


LtA«(3.S9) 


Rtm'(2.7|) 




[3.41) 


Si: 


OCVLI 


[3.62) 


LiAR{5.7:) 


SCIE(3.59) 


NAm(2.76) 


EMGRI 


[3.47) 


S2. 


MAIWI 


:5.s«) 




l fWJ»(5. S6) 


E)ilC«(2.71) 


ARTE! 


[5.46) 


ss. 




3. SI) 


man s.yi) 


J.5S) 


ARCH(2.69) 


SCIEI 


[5.43) 


u. 


MiCH( 


5.47) 


C,WT(3.'0) 


rcr»v(3.S5) 


AJrrE(2.6«) 


LMRI 


5.42) 


ss. 


VTOVi 


5.47) 


«:IE( 3.69> 


»«CH(3.47) 


>«CH(2.65) 


RTWI 


5.5R) 




AirrE( 


5.40) 


ECnV'(3.M) 


inTV(3.4S) 


SCIE(-.64) 


MECH( 


5.56) 


It. 




5.5?) 




Fm£(3.39) 


I.IAII(2.S2) 


FlRf 1 


5.54) 
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Figure 1 contains a scheMtic plot of the ASAS scores for all 
MSfWitfents. This graphic representation of the scores for each subscale, 
tmd for tlie scale as a whole depict;^ the range of the scores, the aedian, 
the 7Sth and 25th percentiles. In %ome instances, indivic^l scores 
will exceed the practical li«it in the range and will he placed outside 
the range as was the case in Resources, Counseling, and Learning Environment. 
The practical limit is defined as the last data point in the group that 
is. within a value of 1,5 times the mid-spread (the difference between the 
7Sth and 2Sth percentiles). 

The schematic plot reveals that three sets of subscale scores 
were clustered together Education in General* Curriculum, Resources — 
while Coimseling scores were substantially low The Curriculum Subscale 
had the highest median (3.92) followed by Education in General ( r T- ^ and 
Resources (5.74). All of these scores reflect a positive attitude ranging 
fmm *^mot sure*' to ""agree.*' The Counseling median, however* (2.g5) reflects 
am essential Ir negative attitude ramging from *"not sure^ to ""disagree.^ 

The median for the Learning Environment ().6l) represents am overall 
positlw attivttde although one substantially depressed by the somewhat 
megetive attitude toward counseling. 

The Educational Assistant and Educational Secretary curricula 
repvesemt outside values on the plot since they substantially exceed the 
l^rmcticml limit of the riamge as previously defined. Again, the sample 
aite im these curricula (four and eight respectively) was so small that 
these values may be too sensitive to indiviAial responses. Of cMtm, 
Mather view would be that they represent groups of students with wch 
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FIGURE 1 
SaOMATIC PLOT OF ASAS SCORES 
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more positive attitudes toward resources, counsel injf, and the learning 
tfivinmamt. 

Finally the coaaients subcitted by the stUiJents covered the 
following areas: general reaarks about the college (30^» counseling (50), 
instruction (25), library (2), registration (12), equipment and facilities 
(14), student activities (3), adainistration (1), programs (39), and the 
survey (8). On the whole, the positive and negative coaients were evenly 
divided. The aost negative conents were received regarding registration 
(all were negative) and counseling (all but one were negative). 



^ CONCLUSIONS 

The positive attituiK* of students toward education in general, 
curricului^ school resourced ^he learning environnent as a whole 
are vevy encotnraging. Of P^^^^cui^r interest is the finding that the 
aost positive attitudes tf^t^ ^^s^ relating to curriculuB« The itess 
in this subscsle demit iiitk ^^^^dents* perceptions of the usefulness of 
tlieir educatiOMl fngKt 0 m^ ^he degx^e^ which it would prepare then 
fdr a career. Attitudei t00^^ school resources were sottewhat less 
positive than they were for ^^H%r ^ijbscsl^s although a close exaaination 
of the Itess in this sub^cat^ ^v^als that this is due primarily to two 
itoM relating to the **u^e ^ew materials" and **those who run Thoaas 
Nelson.** which had the lowe^^ ^cot^s of •^X of the nine ite«s that Mde 
up the subscale (3,^1 and 3-'^ ^espectively) . 

Only the Counseling ^scaie elicited a negative score and that * 
score was substantially low^^ ^han the oth«r subscale scores. Students 
in college parallel curricuJ* Had the aost negative attitude towards 
counseling, while the stude^^^ in certificate and diploM programs had 
a slightly positive attitude* 

Nbreover» co— tn ts ^^'^ittcd hy respondents concerning counseling 
were overwhelmingly negative- C:iearly« negative attitudes toward 
counseling at TNCC sugfrst t^^ ^^^^ f^g. a subsequent investigation to 
detenine the causes. Attef*^^^ night initially be given to the college 
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pAtallel curricula where the problem would seen to be the greatest* 

Mhile no atteaipt has been made here to assess the pattern of 
scores across divisions or to evaluate the pattern of scores within a 
curriculum, individual administrators and faculty may want to make such 
evaluatiCHis as part of a larger review of program effectiveness. However, 
data on student attitudes toward the learning environment become more 
meaningful when they are available over a period of several years. It 
may be. therefore, that the college should institute a periodic assessment 
of student attitudes. 
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APPENDIX A 
ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT ATTITUDES SCALE 



ngTWCTIOMS 

It is .Inportant to know what students think about various aspects of their educational 
mviroriMnt. This questionnaire has been designed to give you an opportunity to express 
your opinions based on your experience at TNCC in this academic year. 

MAjac OWLY ON TOE ANSWER SHEET PROVIDED . In the space for your name, write in your 
CiirriciiluBi (degree, diploma, certificate, developmental, or unclassified) . If you are unsure 
about the name of the curriculum, consult the curriculum list on the back of this questionnaire 
fill in one letter (a,b,c,d,e) on the answer sheet which best fits the statement. 
USE A #2 OR SOFT LEAD PENCIL ON THE ANSVfER SHEET 



PgRSOHAL INFORMATION . USE THE ALTERNATIVES PROVIDED FOR^EACH STATE?1ENT. 

1» Sex: a. male b. female 

2m KfLcmt a. white b. black c. other 

Student Status: a. full-time (enrolled for 12 credits or more) 

b. part-time (enrolled for less than 12 credits) 
4> Age: a. under 21 b. 22-24 c. 25-45 d. 46-64 3. 65 or over 

UTTITUDES ABOUT LEARNING ENVIRONMENT AT TNCC. USE THE FOLLOWING ALTERNATIVES FOR ALl' 

STATEMENTS : 

Strongly i^ree Agree Not Sure Disagree Strongly Disagree 

a b c d e 

5* There is a great deal being taught at Thomas Nelson that is useful for me as a person. 
\€m The faculty at Thomas Nelson do not seem to )cnow enough about what they* re teaching. 
|7* The facilities at Thomas Nelson are old and out-dated. 
\%m Z*ve learned a lot from my college program. 

\9» My college counseling program has shown me some interesting things about different 
I ^ careers. 

;10» My college has a lot of books and equipment that I can use to help myself toUearn. 

jll. The experiences I get in my college learning sessions hay<e not really helped me to learn. 

i|L2« Most Of the courses at Thomas Nelson are useful. 

\X2m There are very few people in my college that I can go to when I have a personal problen^. 
;14* I*d say Thbmas Nelson was really worthwhile. 

lis* My coll^qe does not have vecy good equipment to help learning. 

|l€»« "ffie counseling program at Thomas Nelson Itas been good ta m€i^ , , 

17* I used Mny new materials to help me in my college work. 

XBm ThoMS Nelson uses a variety of ways to help us to learn, — not just a classroom and 
\ . a teacher* 

19, SoM of the id*»as I've gotten at Thomas Nelson have helped me to get interested in some 
new ar^as* 

M. 0>llet|e has alwaiys been boring — I can hardly wait until I'm out* 

21, Education, even vocational education, doesn't help with your job when you leave college. 
22* My parents (spouse) are not very excited about the education I am getting. 
33* My college program has not been very good. 

34* M^ich of what I learn at Thomas Nelson zan be used in a job. 

3S* I like Thbsuis Nelson because I learn a lot of new things there. 

3€» Itie people who run Thomas Nelson probably do not enjoy what they're doing. 

37* Not snich of the advice I haw gotten at Thomas Nelson has helped me to decide on %rhat 

'I want for my future. 
2S»-M|f collegers counseling program isn't^ really helping me get ready for things I '11' do 

after I graduate. ' 
|9» Jhe instructors I've had at Thomas; Nelson have not been very interesting. 
^» THbsuts Nelson is not doing enough to prepare me for the life I'll lead after I finish* 

rJoDTTlOML OOmENTS: 



APPENDIX B 



ASAS SUBSCALE ITEMS 

Subscale Item 

1. Attitude toward Education in General 8 

19 

20* 

22* 

23* 

25 

30* 

2. Attitude toward School Curriculum 5 

11* 
12 
21* 
24 

3. Attitude toward School Resources 6* 

7* 
10 
14 
■ 15* 
- 17 
18 
26* 
29* 

4. Attitude toward School Counseling 9 

13* 

16 

27* 

^^g^ 



•Negative student -statement ; reversed for scoring. 
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